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DEAR FRIENDS OVERSEAS— 


“Right here is where our friends live to whom we are sending our album,” say 
two Junior Red Cross members in the Buffalo School, Tampa, Florida, as they 
study the globe. 
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ADVENTURES IN HAVING FRIENDS 


Nothing is quite as exciting as an exchange of 
albums with some school in another part of the 
world or with another section of our own country. 

If your class has been lucky enough to receive one 
of the beautiful albums from Egypt or South Africa, 
Siam or Australia, or some other faraway place, you 
will remember how excited you were. The hand- 
writing was so neatly done and so different in style: 
‘The drawings and pictures made you feel you had 
been on a visit to the country. 

Albums have often been called “ambassadors of 
good will.” They are even more than that. They 
are also adventures in friendship. 

If you would like to start on such an adventure, 
and send an album from your class, look back in 
your October 1949 News for hints on preparing 
albums. 

Your teacher can also get a booklet telling all 
about The American Junior Red Cross School Cor- 
respondence. It is ARC 621, is free, and can be se- 
cured through the Junior Red Cross chairman in 
your chapter. 


OUR COVERS 


The front cover of the News this month shows 
how boys and girls all around the globe can become 
friends through an exchange of albums, 

The back cover pictures only a few of the hun- 
dreds of albums received each year by schools in 
this country. (Last year about 1000 international 
school correspondence consignments were received 
from abroad.) 


GIFT BOXES 


Filling gift boxes for friends across the seas is 
another adventure in having friends. When your 
class fills boxes, put in gifts you might like to re- 
ceive yourself. Every box should contain at least 
one toy. 

It helps in the distribution, too, if you mark 
each box plainly—Boy or Girl. 

Lois S. Johnson, editor. 
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Timmy's Friend 


Timmy was lonely and wanted a 
friend. The friend he found was a 
surprise to his mother and grand- 
mother—maybe it will be to you! 


T FIRST Timmy hadn’t been sure about 

his wanting to move to the big city. 

“But, Grandma,”’ he said, “‘I’ll not 

know anyone there. Only you and 
mother and daddy.” 

‘‘Why, Timmy, that’s all right.”” Grand- 
ma’s needle slowed down. ‘You’re bound 
to make friends wherever you go.”’ 

A worried wrinkle came between Timmy’s 
eyebrows. ‘But will I like them as well as 
John and Susie?”’ 

Grandma’s chair rocked back and forth. 
“Of course you will. You won’t forget your 
old friends, but it’s mighty nice to make 
new ones. Mighty nice.”’ 

She took another stitch, then looked up. 
‘Just you remember. To make friends you 
must show yourself friendly.” 

Timmy nodded and started for the door. 

“Another thing to remember,” said 
Grandma, “‘you want to be careful and 
always choose the best.” 

To Timmy, who had never visited a big 
city, everything seemed strange. The noise 
and bustle made his head whirl. 

‘But, Mother,” he said, ‘‘I’ll never be 
able to find my school in this place. There 
are too many streets and too many houses.”’ 

Mother put her arms about his shoulders. 
“Oh, yes, you will, Timmy. You and I will 
both have to learn which streets to turn left 
on and when to turn right. Why, after 
you’ve done it for a week, it will seem just 
like home to you.” 

When the first day came for him to go 
to school, Grandma said, ‘‘Now, don’t you 
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go worrying about making friends. Just 
show yourself friendly and it will be easy.” 

Timmy had expected the new school to be 
large. But it was even larger than he 
thought it might be. 

He wanted to hold tight to his mother’s 
hand as they walked up the steps. But no 
third grader would think of doing that! So, 
instead, he doubled up his fists and stuck 
them deep in his pockets. 

“‘Here is the main office,’’ said his mother. 

After a while Timmy and his mother were 
led down the hall and into the classroom. 

At the door his mother said, ‘““Have a good 
day, son. I’ll be here to walk home with 
you as soon as school is out.” 


= NEW TEACHER was kind to Timmy. 
She gave him a seat in the middle of the 
room, and showed him the page where they 
were reading. But Timmy couldn’t keep 
his eyes on the book. He kept looking at 
the boys and girls around him. 

He was sure they must already have lots 
of friends. They would never want to play 
with him like John and Susie had. 

When the bell rang for recess, Timmy 
was the last to leave the room. 

Perhaps some of the other children waited 
to see if he were going to come with them. 
But he was so busy making sure he would 
know which was his desk and which was his 
room, that he never noticed. 

When finally he got to the yard, the 
children were already playing. They had 
forgotten about Timmy. 





It was not long before Timmy knew the 
way to go to school. And, although he 
learned when to turn right and when to turn 
left, he did not know how to make friends. 

When he tried to talk to the boys and 
girls, a great lump came right up in his throat 
and stopped the words. 

‘‘Why don’t you bring home some of your 
school friends?”’ asked his mother. “‘I’ll fix 
you something to drink and you can have 
some of Grandma’s sugar cookies.” 

Timmy shook his head. 

Grandma’s sharp eyes looked at him over 
her glasses. ‘‘You have some friends, don’t 
you, Timmy?” 

He swallowed hard. 

Then his mother also looked at him 
closely. ‘‘You are happy in the city, aren’t 
you, son? You like your new school?” 


Timmy nodded, then hurried into his own 
room and shut the door. He sat down in the 
chair and faced the window. 

Somehow he must keep his mother and 
grandma from knowing he had no friends. 
They would feel badly if they knew. 


LL NEXT DAY he kept thinking about it, 
and maybe that was the reason he 
started home on the wrong street. To his 
surprise it suddenly ended in a small grassy 
park. 

Timmy and his family had visited many 
parks in the city, but he had never seen 
this one before. 

It was a quiet, friendly place, and because 
it was so quiet and friendly it made Timmy 
feel even more lonely. 

In spite of himself the tears began coming. 


Timmy couldn’‘t keep his eyes on the book. He kept looking 
at the boys and girls around him. 
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But there were other children who 
came to see the statue too. They 
played games at its feet, or climbed 
up into the big lap. 


They filled his eyes and kept him from see- 
ing where he was going. 

He stumbled against something hard. 
He stuck out his hand blindly. It was some 
kind of a seat. He climbed upon it. 

For a long time he sat there. And the 
longer he sat the better he felt. His tears 
dried, and a comforting peace seemed to 
come over him. 

Suddenly he looked up. He gasped in 
surprise, then jumped down. 

He heard a low chuckle. ‘“That’s all 
right, boy. Sometimes I feel like climbing 
up on old Abe’s knee myself.” 

Timmy turned about and saw the smiling 
face of a policeman. ‘I didn’t mean to 
climb up there,” he said. “I just ran 
into it.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,”’ said the policeman. 
‘“‘Lots of people like to sit on Abe Lincoln’s 
knees and tell him their troubles.”’ 

“Really?” asked Timmy. ‘‘You mean 
they sit on the statue?” 

*“‘Sure.”” The policeman’s blue eyes twin- 
kled. ‘‘I guess old Abe had plenty of troubles 
in his day. So he can sympathize with folks 






that have them now. He’s such a sort of 
friendly fellow.”’ 
Timmy gazed at the statue. ‘Friendly 
fellow,”’ he echoed. ‘‘Why, yes, he is.”’ 
‘“‘Well,’’ the policeman said, “‘if I can’t be 
of any more help to you, I’ll be going.” 
“Yes, sir. I mean no, sir,”’ said Timmy. 
He waited until the policeman had dis- 
appeared from the park, then slowly he 
climbed back on the knee of the statue. 


vo Timmy got home that evening, his 
mother met him at the door. ‘‘You’re 
late,”’ she said. 

““I—I went to the park,” he replied. 

“Oh,” said his mother. ‘“‘You and some of 
the boys from school?” 

““‘Well——.” Timmy stopped. 

Grandma smiled. ‘‘You’ve found a friend, 
haven’t you?” 

Timmy thought for a long minute. “Yes, 
Grandma, I think I have.”’ 

‘‘What’s his name?” she asked. 

“Abe Li——. Just Abe, Grandma.”’ 

To Timmy the statue of Abraham Lin- 
coln did seem like a friend. Every few days 


he asked that he might go to play in the 
park. And sometimes he talked about Abe 
at home. 

‘‘But why don’t you bring your friend 
home with you?” asked his mother. 

Timmy shook his head. ‘‘He—he has to 
stay in the park. Besides, there’s more 
room to play there.” 

‘‘He’ll bring his friends home one of these 
days,’ spoke up Grandma. 

Now Timmy didn’t feel lonely any more. 
It seemed as if the kind face of old Abe was 
always interested in what he was doing. 

But there were other children who came 
to see the statue too. They played games at 
its feet, or climbed up in the big lap. 

And almost before Timmy realized it, he 
was playing with them. 


HEN ONE DAY Grandma said, ‘“‘What has 

happened to your friend Abe? You 
don’t talk much about him anymore.” 

Timmy smiled. ‘Oh, he’s still there, 
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Grandma.” Then he added, “I guess it was 
Abe who helped me to be friendly.” 

Grandma kept on with her sewing. ““Then 
he must be a right good fellow.” 

“Oh, he is,” said Timmy. “All the fel- 
lows like him a lot.”” He lowered his voice. 
“Someday will you go to the park with me 
and meet him, Grandma?” 

‘“‘Why, of course. Let’s go tomorrow.” 

Timmy held tight to his grandma’s hand 
as he led her up to the statue. 

Several children ran to meet them. “Hi, 
Timmy,” they said. “We thought you 
weren’t coming.” 

Grandma looked at the children, then at 
the statue. ‘‘So this is your friend,” she 
said. Then she took off her glasses and 
wiped her eyes. 

“Abe Lincoln is a mighty fine friend to 
have,’ she smiled. “Now you run and 
play. I want to visit with Abe awhile.” 


“Sure, Grandma,” replied Timmy, ‘“‘Abe 
is a very friendly fellow.” 


(1) We sent Red Cross boxes far over the sea, to children in Sweden and Norway. 
They liked them so proudly, some albums they made. We have them in Baltimore this very day. 


(2) A Japanese album came over the sea. They want us to send them one from our land too. 
Our Junior Red Cross made this album with care. We brought it today just to show it to you. 





Music and words by 2A-3B Class 
Oliver Cromwell School 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Illustrated by Laura Brey 





How the 
JUNIOR RED CROSS 


(1) came to 


Their homes gone, perhaps forever, these 
Arab children face a bleak future. UNESCO 
schools in the camps are the one bright MOHAMED 
spot in their lives, even though the schools 
are held in tents, like this one. Y 
When American Junior Red 
Cross members heard about the 
sad plight of children in the refu- 
* “e . gee camps and of their great need 
ts. sd wR for clothes and school supplies, 
a. ~ they wanted to help. 
iN ‘ ee = National Children’s 
ow un \ ift boxes were sent, 
VA. } 3 ‘ZZ - as well as snehunant for milk cen- 
are ters and school supplies. 
Bs j “ Another shipment of 80,000 gift 
boxes is now on its way to children 
in the Middle East. 


(2) One day Mohamed and his school 
friends sit up straight to listen to 
visitors tell about the gift boxes 
they are about to receive from the 

American Junior Red Cross. Y 




















Because of the war in the Middle East, Mohamed and his family 
were among many thousands who suffered greatly through the 

- loss of their homes. Uprooted and homeless, they now live in 

refugee camps. Here Mohamed, his family, and his friends are 

S being taken care of by the United Nations and other organiza- 
tions like the Red Cross until new homes can be found for them. 





D and his friends... 


A true story picture by 
CHARLOTTE JOHNSON 
American Red Cross representative 
in the Middle East 


(4) 
& When the speeches are over, the boys all 
line up outside the tent to receive gift boxes. 
Mohamed says “Shukran!” (“Thank you,” in 
Arabic) as Miss Charlotte Johnson of the 
American Red Cross hands him a box. 





(3) (5) 
A It is almost noontime and Mohamed nearly A Mohamed is all smiles as he runs with 
goes to sleep during the long speeches. his box to find a place where he can open it. 
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(6) 
4 Mohamed is happy when he finds in his 


box such wonderful treasures as marbles, a 
top, a washcloth, soap, pencils, crayons, and 
toothbrush. 


(8) 
Older boys in Mohamed’s school give snappy 
salutes and say “Thank you!” in English as Miss 
Johnson gives them gift boxes. v 


(7) 
Mohamed’s friend, Fouad, receives a 
box from Johnson’s School, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. Fouad is wearing a native 
costume—dark overdress called “jal- 
labieh,” long white trousers, and red 
and white checkered headdress. Y 





(9) 
& Mohamed’s sister and her 
girl friends attend a UNESCO 
school for girls. They are 


happy with their gift boxes, 
too. 


(10) 
“My goodness, two combs and 
I haven’t any hair,” said Shara 
as he opened his gift box. That 
didn’t matter, for after all he 
found pencils, notebook, tooth- 
brush, soap, and a doll, as well 
as a pair of shoe strings— 
though he had no shoes ones 
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GOOD SPORT 


Story and Illustrations by 
HILDA VAN STOCKUM 


M ADAME JAMMET cleared the crumbs 
from the breakfast table. There 

was always a lot of crumbs because 
she had so many children. 

“Children, you must go out to play,”’ she 
told her three youngest daughters. ‘I have 
to polish Armand’s ski-boots and wax his 
skis and darn his ski-socks, as well as cook 
the dinner. He will have to leave at 2 
o’clock to be in time for the race.” 

She was talking as much to herself as to 
the children, for Marie, Nichole, and Andree 
were too young to pay attention. They 
were 3-year-old triplets, dressed alike for 
the outdoors in long red leggings and navy 
blue red-lined coats with pointed hoods. 

The girls were only too glad to toddle out 
into the deep snow and play with their 
toboggan. 

The sky was bright blue overhead, the 
sunshine drew twinkling stars from the 
snow, and the passing sleighs filled the air 
with the musical chiming of bells. 

The Jammet family lived in St. Adele, a 
village in the Quebec Mountains. The town 
is built on a steep hill and the main street 
looks like a toboggan slide. When you live 
on top of the hill you always breathe fresh 
air and have a wonderful view of the blue- 
peaked mountains around. 
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Armand Jammet was the oldest of the 
Jammet children. He was 11 and a very 
good skier. He had stood on skis since he 
was 2 years old. Last year he had been 
classified in the Class C—-which meant that 
he was as good as many adults. 

The Jammet family was proud of Armand 
and they were glad that he had entered the 





St. Adele contest, in which he would com- 
pete with far older people. 

Mother Jammet felt quite excited, and 
she took great care waxing Armand’s skis. 
She also said a little prayer that he would 
not fall and hurt himself. 

“‘Have you got my dinner, Mother? Are 
my skis ready? Are you coming to watch?”’ 
cried Armand as soon as he came home from 
school. He was a jolly boy with dark, curly 
hair and sparkling brown eyes. 

His mother looked at him proudly. 

“Of course I am coming to watch,” she 
said. ‘‘Madame Blanc will take care of the 
triplets for me.”’ 

“And so am I, and so am I,” cried 
Stephanie and Rene, the ‘‘middle”’ children. 
‘‘We are all going to watch, of course.” 


7 WAS LUCKY that it was such a fine day. 
Madame Jammet hardly felt the severe 
cold as she walked with her three oldest 
children to the site of the races. 

Flags were floating in the slight breeze 
and many people milled around while the 
skiers were tying on their skis. A ski-tow 
pulled them up the hill on a rope to which 
they had to hold tightly. 


Madame Jammet, Stephanie, and Rene 
sat down on a bench to watch. A man came 
past and sold them cups of hot chocolate. 

Presently a whistle blew and the skiers 
started. It was fun to watch them sail 
down, leaping the ski-jump as if on wings. 

It looked easy, but both Stephanie and 
Rene knew how difficult it was to keep your 
balance. They got a queer feeling in the 
pit of their stomachs just by LOOKING 
DOWN a ski-jump. 

“See, there is Armand,” they cried. 

He was not the first, but that didn’t mean 
anything. The prize would be awarded to 
the skier who made the best time. 

Armand was going very fast. His jump 
was perfect. 

After him came a girl in a scarlet jacket. 
She looked even younger than Armand. Her 
blond hair floated after her. 

She and Armand were the only children; 
the others were all over 15. And she was 
the only girl. 

Stephanie immediately was interested in 
the girl. ‘“‘I hope she comes second,” she 
whispered, ‘“‘and Armand first.”’ 

“It’s not likely that the two youngest 
would win,” her mother replied. ‘The 


It was fun to watch the skiers sail down, leaping the ski-jump as if on wings. 














others are much heavier and that gives them 
an advantage.”’ 

“Oh, but look, look how that girl jumps! 
Isn’t it beautiful?”’ cried Stephanie. 

Even Rene, who did not usually like girls, 
had to admit that this girl was very 
graceful. 

‘She is like a red cardinal bird,’’ Steph- 
anie cried, enchanted. 


HEN THE RACE was over, judges con- 

ferred for a long time. Finally the 
loud-speaker announced that Miss Natalie 
Ford had been awarded the first prize. 

After that came some more names they 
didn’t know, and then an honorable mention 
for Armand, who was the youngest. It ap- 
peared that Natalie was already 13, al- 
though she looked much younger. 

The older contestants were not pleased 
with the decision of the judges. They said 
it had not been fair—that Miss Ford was 
too young to compete with them, that the 
judges had awarded her the prize because 
they had thought she was a pretty girl. 

Natalie Ford stood shyly in a corner 
while the others whispered together and 
glared at her. 

‘Armand felt indignant. ‘She did, too, 
deserve the prize,” he said. ‘‘They marked 
the time and she came in a second sooner 
than anyone else. 

*‘Besides,’”’ he added, “‘she skied according 
to the rules. I think you are all unfair.” 





Going to Natalie, he shook her hand and 
said, “I am glad you won. Come and meet 
my mother.” 

Natalie Ford blushed with pleasure and 
gladly went with Armand to the bench 
where his family still sat. 

“Oh, how do you do?” cried Stephanie, 
shaking Natalie’s hand. ‘“‘You were the 
best of them all.” 

Armand felt a little sorry that he had 
not won a prize but he decided not to think 
about it any more. 


HAT EVENING he was doing his homework 

at the table while his mother sat knitting 
socks and his father read the paper. The 
radio was on and the announcer suddenly 
began to tell about the race. 

“Among the contestants there was only 
one boy who was a good sport,” he said. 
“‘When the first prize was awarded to pretty 
Natalie Ford, the boys all grumbled, except 
young Armand Jammet, who gave them a 
lesson in good sportsmanship, though he is 
only 11 years old. Hats off to Armand!’’ 

Father looked up from his paper and 
Mother looked up from her knitting. 

*“‘Son,”’ said Father, “‘I’d rather hear this 
than have you win ten races.’’ But Mother 
only gave Armand a kiss. 

Armand felt very happy. He resolved to 
become a great skier but never to grow so 
mean that he couldn’t admire the skill of 
another. 





Normandie 





Comté de Nice 


Aunis-Saintonge 


Flandre (Boulonnaise) 


PAPER DOLLS 
from 
FRANCE 


say “Thank You” to the American 
Junior Red Cross for gift boxes 
and school supplies. (Story on 
pages 16 and I7.) Each doll wears 
a tag with the name of the prov- 
ince her costume represents. 


Alsace 


Dauphiné 


Bretagne 


Bourbonnais 
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A Though he is handicapped, this boy is learning 
to become a skilled woodworker. 


In the school at Chateau des Mesnuls the boys may 
choose a lifework, such as watchmaking, bookbind- 
ing, photography, woodworking. 


A chance to learn a trade and to build up their 
health makes life worth living for these boys who 
suffered injuries in the war. Vv 


French 
Children— 


Despite war's hardships, which shadowed 
their past, these French boys and girls 
look forward to a happy future. In spe- 
cial schools they are learning useful 
trades, using equipment and supplies 
sent by the American Junior Red Cross. 


Me FRENCH CHILDREN suffered be- 
cause of the war. Their towns 

were bombed. Their homes were 
destroyed. They themselves were wounded. 
Their injuries kept them from leading a 
normal life. 

Kind people in the French Red Cross 
established centers to care for as many of 
these crippled children as they could. In 
a beautiful old home, Chateau des Mesnuls, 
about 100 boys attend school. At Ville- 
patour both boys and girls are cared for ina 
large, comfortable country house. 

At these centers the children are given 
treatments and are fitted with appliances. 
Thus they can get about more easily. 

Here they are also taught trades and skills 
which help them to be self-supporting when 
they are grown. 

A special representative of the American 
Junior Red Cross, Miss Lou Eskridge, went 
to visit these centers. She found the chil- 
dren well cared for. She made them happy 
by giving them gift boxes from the American 
Junior Red Cross. 

Then they showed Miss Eskridge some of 
the work they were doing in their workshop. 
She saw how few were the materials they 
had to use. Here was a chance, she thought, 
for the American Junior Red Cross to help. 
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When she returned home and told about 
the needs of these war-wounded children, 
the American Junior Red Cross began to 
plan what they could do. An appropriation 
of $10,000 was immediately made from the 
National Children’s Fund to purchase sup- 
plies for these two French centers. 

It was not long before shipments of boxes 
were on their way to France filled with— 

Materials for teaching bookbinding, 
watchmaking, photography; and 

Athletic equipment—rings, swings, dumb- 
bells, skittles, croquet, balls, and chest 
expanders. 

Later, an additional gift of $1,000 was 
sent to buy books to start a library for the 
centers, and for special textbooks to be used 
in teaching watchmaking, bookbinding, and 
photography. 

Last fall on his trip to Europe, Mr. Ed- 
ward A. Richards, national director of the 
American Junior Red Cross, visited these 
two schools. There he saw the boys and 
girls using the supplies and equipment sent 
to them through the National Children’s 
Fund. 

The French boys and girls were so happy 
with their gifts, they wanted to say thank 
you to their Junior Red Cross friends in the 
United States. They made and sent them 
a set of unique little paper dolls, pictured 
on page 15 of this issue of the NEws. 

Using a match stick as the body for each 
doll, the pupils carefully dressed each one in 
a paper costume exactly like the costume 
of one of the provinces of France. 


Soap, a pencil, perhaps a toy—but above all the 
spirit of friendship are what this boy finds in his 
gift box from America. > 

































A large farm at the center at Villepatour supplies 
the boys and girls with good food. 


A Each boy is eager to explore the contents of his 
gift box, sent with friendly greetings from American 
Junior Red Cross members. 














Hélene 


Jeannot 


Story of two children she met and pictures taken dur- 
ing the recent visit of PATRICIA G. LAUBER to France. 


ONJOUR. Comment allez-vous?”’ 
In France that is how we greet our 
friends. It means ‘‘Good-day. How 
are you?”’ 

Before I tell you more about my country, 
I would like to introduce myself. My name 
is Héléne Fouillard (fee-yard). And this is 
my brother, Jean-Mathias. His nickname 
is Jeannot (jhan-oh), which means Johnny. 

Jeannot is 10 and I am 14. We live in 
Avranches, a small town in the province of 
Normandy, France. I do not know how 
long we will stay here. My father is a 
judge and we live wherever he is sent by 
the government. 

Before coming to Avranches we lived in 
Algeria, which is owned by France. Both 
Jeannot and I were born there. 

In Algeria we lived in a big house built 
around a courtyard. It was built on one 
story and had eight big rooms. The floors 
were made of many-colored tiles and were 
always scrubbed three times a day by our 
maid. The walls of the house were very 
thick. The inside of the house was always 
cool, even in summer. 

Our house, like all the others, was white 
with a red roof. The Arabs of Algeria 
looked like the houses! They wore white 
robes and red turbans on their heads. 

The things we ate most often in Algeria 
were vegetables, cold meats, and fruits such 
as melons, oranges, and figs. Our maid used 
to make a kind of Algerian pastry with much 
honey and fine flour. Jeannot and I always 
liked this very much. 
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During the war there was very little to 
eat. Algeria does not produce much food. 
And we could not get food from France as 
we had before. Almost all foods were 
strictly rationed. 

There were many foods that we never saw 
at all during the war. One of these was 
bananas. When we went back to France in 
1946, my grandfather came to see us. Asa 
special treat, he had managed to find a few 
bananas for us. Jeannot, who was born in 
1939, the year the war started in Europe, 
had never seen a banana. We gave him 





Rue de la Constitution, Avranches, France, the street 
where Héléne and Jeannot live. 


one. But nobody remembered to tell him 
how to eat it. When we turned around, we 
found he had eaten the whole banana, skin 
and all, and enjoyed it very much! 

We crossed over from Algeria to France 
by ship. During the trip all our packing 


cases were stolen. When we arrived in 
Avranches, we had nothing but the clothes 
in our suitcases. We had no linens, china, 
furniture, or silver. All these things are 
very expensive in France today. We have 
not been able to replace the things that 
were stolen. Instead, we have bought just 
enough things to get along with. 

Avranches, our new home, had been badly 
bombed during the war. The town was 
captured and held by the Germans. In 1944 
when American and British armies came to 
France to fight the Germans here, Avranches 
was bombed by U. S. planes. 

Wherever you go in the town, you see 
bombed buildings, vacant places where 
houses once stood, and churches with their 
windows blown out. Our people have 
started to rebuild some of the houses. But 
it is hard, slow work when you lack many 
of the materials. 

In Avranches, as in many parts of France, 
there are not enough houses for the people. 
We share a house with another family. We 
have one big room which serves as a living 
room and dining room. We also have two 
bedrooms. 

Unfortunately, the other family has the 
part of the house with the real kitchen. My 
mother has to ‘“‘make do”’ with a small room 
which was once a bathroom. In the kitchen 
we have a small gas stove, a table, and one 
tap for cold water. This is the only running 
water we have in our half of the house. 

Our house, like all the houses here, is 


An open-air market in Avranches where clothing as 
well as food is sold. 





made of stone. In France we do not have 
as much wood as you do. So we build our 
houses of stone. In back of the house there 
is a little garden where we grow vegetables 
and flowers. 

We eat a lot of vegetables, especially 
salads. French people always have a let- 
tuce salad at lunch and dinner. For meat 
we have mostly beef, veal, and chicken. 

In summer we also eat a lot of fruit such 
as cherries and strawberries. Normandy is 
dairy country. So we get a lot of butter, 
milk, cheese, and eggs. Like all the people 
of France, we also eat a great deal of bread. 

Jeannot and I go to the same school. It 
is called the College Littre. Before the 
war, the college was divided into two schools, 
one for girls and one for boys. When the 
Germans came to Avranches, they took over 
the boys’ school for their soldiers. Then 
both girls and boys used what had been the 
girls’ school. 





This is the school which Héléne and Jeannot attend, 
called College Littre. 


On June 7, 1944, American planes flew 
over Avranches and dropped leaflets warn- 
ing the people that Avranches was to be 
bombed. But the wind blew the leaflets 
out into the countryside. They were not 
found until the next day. The first bomb 
hit the girls’ school and killed 12 pupils. 

On August 7, 1944, American planes 
bombed Avranches for the last time. The 
last bomb that fell hit the boys’ school. The 
west wing of the school was completely 
destroyed. Now it has been well rebuilt. 
The girls’ school has not yet been rebuilt. 

Jeannot is in the sixth grade and I am in 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Kids, Kites, and Carps 


Japanese boys and girls write in their cor- 


respondence albums about carps and kites, 
dolls and kimonos. 


|. JAPAN, on a certain May day, paper 
kites in the form of carps fly from every 

house where there are boys. For the 
Boys’ Festival every community is gaily 
decorated. The red and black carps which 
are supposed to bring good luck to the boys 
fly not only from the rooftops, but also 
from the ends of long poles near the houses. 
This is called “hoisting the carp”’ and one 
must be flown for each boy in the family. 

Kites are also carried by boys in the 
streets who fly them as our young people do 
ordinary kites on spring days. 

In March the Japanese girls have the 
Doll Festival. Beautiful exhibits of dolls, 
dressed in traditional costumes, are dis- 
played in homes and in public places. 

Shelves in the shape of a pyramid are 
covered with red cloth and the dolls are 
placed on them in a prescribed order. Ar- 
rayed in beautiful costumes the empress and 
emperor dolls are placed on the top shelf; 
on the second shelf, the ladies in waiting; 


the third shelf holds the court musician, 
and the fourth, food and equipment. 

Japanese folklore contains many delight- 
ful stories sometimes portrayed in a dance. 
The children often tell these stories in their 
school correspondence albums. 

One is about two sisters named Wind-in- 
the-Pines and Rain-in-the-Village, who lived 
in the land of Suma and were divers. They 
went into the sea to scoop up water from 
which salt was extracted. 

If you would like to read this old tale and 
many others which the Japanese children 
could tell you, ask the Japanese school with 
which you are corresponding to include 
some of them in their next album. 

On important occasions such as wed- 
dings, Japanese women wear ceremonial 
kimonos made of exquisitely beautiful ma- 
terials. 

The designs for these kimonos have a 
special meaning and include symbols ap- 
propriate to the occasion. 





The drawings below are from an album prepared by Takami Primary School, Nagoya, 


Japan. At left is pictured the hoisting of carps; in the middle, the Doll Festival; and 
at right, the legend of drawing salt. 
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(1) At summer camp, Margie Rose Canty, 13, of Rockledge, Florida, 
received her intermediate swimmer certificate. She did not realize 
how soon she would have to use this training to save a life! 


(4) Then Margie Rose came to the surface for air and went down 
again to push the victim towards safety. By repeating this bob- 
bing several times Margie was able to push Berta close to the dock. 





(2) Back home, Margie Rose asked Berta Sanders to take a ride in 
an 8-foot dinghy on Indian River. As they were starting the boat 
turned over, striking Berta unconscious as she fell into the water. 


(5) At the dock bystanders extended a boathook to Margie Rose, 
who grasped it for support with one hand, and held Berta’s head 
above water with the other hand. 
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(3) Margie Rose dived under Berta and brought her head to the (6) While Margie Rose held Berta they were gradually pulled into 
surface, at the same time starting to push the 225-pound woman shallow water and onto the shore, where Berta recovered con- 
towards the dock. sciousness. Margie Rose was glad she had saved a life! 
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The Rooster 


Who 


Forgot to Crow! 





Little Folks’ Story by ROY CHILDERS 


Illustrations by Kurt Wiese 


R= TOP, the rooster, looked at 
the bright morning sun and 

lowered his head. Farmer 
Green came across the barnyard and 
stood before him. 

“Red Top, you don’t amount to 
much as a rooster!” Farmer Green 
said crossly. “I am late this morn- 
ing because you didn’t crow on time 
to wake me up!” 

Red Top felt sad because Farmer 
Green was cross. All morning long 
he stayed in the corner of the barn- 
yard by himself. 

He did not strut about and ruffle 
his feathers because he had failed to 
awaken Farmer Green when the sun 
came up. It all happened because 
RED TOP FORGOT TO CROW! 

He forgot to crow because he was 
asleep when the sun came up. He 
was asleep because winter was com- 
ing and the morning sun hid behind 
the clouds. 

“Oh, what can I do to get up on 
time in the mornings?” wailed Red 


Top. He stayed by himself in the 
corner of the barnyard all day think- 
ing about what he could do. 

When the evening sun went down 
Red Top had a plan. 

“IT will stay awake all night,” he 
said. “Early in the morning I will 
be ready to crow for Farmer Green.” 

It grew darker and colder. Red 
Top shivered. 

“T will go into the chicken-house 
where it is warm,” he thought. “But 
I must not go to sleep.” 

So Red Top went into the chicken- 
house and... RED TOP... WENT 
cc ee DO. cee Sklar! 

ZZZZZ-zzzz-zzz. All night long 
he slept. ZZZ-zzz-zzz. 

Next morning, the sun came out 
from behind the winter clouds and 
finally woke up Red Top. 

Farmer Green was already milk- 
ing the cows. Red Top walked 
slowly out of the chicken-house. 

“Red Top, you don’t amount to 
much as a rooster!” Farmer Green 
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said crossly. “I am late AGAIN be- 
cause you didn’t crow on time to 
wake me up!” 

Red Top hung his head as Farmer 
Green walked away. 

Later on, Red Top decided to ask 
his friend, Mr. Horse, if he could 
help him. 

“How can I wake up early in the 
morning?” he asked Mr. Horse, who 
was standing by the barnyard fence. 

Mr. Horse thought and thought. 


“Red Top, you are a fine rooster,” the farmer 
said happily. 
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“T don’t know,” he admitted at last. 

“Perhaps you should ask Mr. Dog.” 
“Thank you, Mr. Horse,” said Red 

Top, and he ran to find Mr. Dog. 

“How can I wake up early in the 
morning?” he asked Mr. Dog, who 
was lying by the porch steps. 

Mr. Dog yawned. “I’m sure I 
don’t know,” he said. “Only a rooster 
could tell you.” 

“But I AM a rooster!” cried Red 
Top. 


“Then you should know how to 
wake up early in the morning,” re- 
plied Mr. Dog. 

“I know I should,” said Red Top. 
“T have always depended on the sun, 
but now the sun is late in shining.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Dog, “your prob- 
lem is a rooster’s problem. You will 
have to figure it out yourself.” 

“Thank you,” said Red Top. “I 
will take your advice and think about 
it.” 


HEN he got back to the cor- 
ner of the barnyard, Red Top 
thought and thought. 

It was not until the sky turned 
gray with winter clouds and the sun 
started going to sleep that he got his 
idea. 

“It gets dark earlier in the winter 
time,” Red Top said, “so why don’t I 
go to bed earlier? And if I go to bed 
early I can get up early.” 

So Red Top hurried to bed! 





JUST BEFORE SPRING 


a THE TIME of snows is through, 

And now the welcome thaws have come, 
The sky has donned a robe of blue, 
And barren trees stand black and numb. 


And now the farmer whets his tools 
And hopes for softer ground; 

And children play in muddy pools 
That once were hard and sound. 


Over all's a note of cheer 

That melting snows can bring— 
For now that February's here 
Soon it will be Spring. 


—Rissa Marcus, 
North Hudson Chapter, 
Union City, N. J. 


Early the next morning he woke 
up with a shout. “Hurray!” he cried, 
as he ran into the barnyard. 

He knew, now, how to get up early 
in the morning without depending 
on the sun to awaken him. Farmer 
Green would be able to get up on 
time! 

“COCK-a-DOODLE-DOO!” Red 
Top crowed loudly. In a few min- 
utes Farmer Green came into the 
barnyard. 

“Red Top, you are a FINE 
rooster!” he said happily. “I am 
early this morning because you 
crowed in time to wake me up!” 

RED TOP WAS VERY HAPPY! 

“COCK-a-DOODLE-DOO!” he 
crowed. ‘“‘COCK-a-DOODLE- 
DOO!” 
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(Continued from page 19) 


the fifth. I am a grade ahead of him. If 
this sounds funny to you, it is because in 
France we start school in the twelfth grade 
and finish in the first. 

We study Latin, English, French, mathe- 
matics, science, geography, history, design, 
and singing. I also study sewing. For- 
tunately we do not have all these subjects 
every day! 

The exams we take at the end of the 
school year are very hard. They are made 
up and corrected by teachers appointed by 
the government to dothis. The same exams 
are given in every school in France. 

Our school year starts October 1 and ends 
July 15. The two days in the week we have 
no school are Thursday and Sunday. We 
have 8 days of vacation at Christmas and 2 
weeks at Easter. 

The main sports of our school are soccer, 
basketball, and volleyball. Our basketball 
team is the champion team of Normandy. 

We are very proud of the radio in our 
school. It was given to us by the Save-the- 
Children Fund of the United States. Other 
people have also helped us. The Whyalla 
School in Australia adopted our school and 
sent us money to buy books. A school in 
Nova Scotia sent us pencils, erasers, and 
notebooks. The American Red Cross has 
helped all of Avranches by sending us food 
and clothing. 

Jeannot and I both take music lessons. 
I am studying violin and Jeannot, the flute. 

I like very much to go with Mother to 
the market. Two times a week farmers and 
their wives come to Avranches. They set 
up booths in the market places and sell 
fruit, vegetables, and meat. Other people 
set up booths and sell clothing and just 
about anything else you could name. 

Our family rarely goes to the movies. 
Often after dinner we sit around the table 
and sing, or we go for walks. Both Jeannot 
and I like to read. And Jeannot also has 
his stamp collection to take care of. 

Some day we would like to visit the 
United States. My mother lived there for 
several years. She liked your country very 
much and often tells us about it. 
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— NLE-W-S of 
— Juniors — 


PACKING GIFT BOXES 


Memesers of the Junior Red Cross in the elemen- 
tary schools of St. Petersburg, Fla. (St. Petersburg 
Chapter) , learn that it is “more blessed to give than 
to receive.” The 900 gift boxes they packed will 
carry their friendly greetings across the sea. 


BUSY BODEGA BAY “BEAVERS” 


AT THE HEAD of a small bay on the Pacific Coast 
of Sonoma County, California, where fogs are the 
common thing, there is a busy group of Junior Red 
Cross members. They take full charge of all the 
social affairs of their school. ‘They pack gift boxes. 
They learn about safety and health. 

They collect all kinds of sea shells, too, from their 
beach to send to the Veterans Hospital in Whipple, 
Arizona. The veterans are glad to have the shells, 
for they make them into ornaments and pins. 


A BETTER SCHOOL BECAUSE— 


Miss Lois Norpine, teacher-sponsor in Oak Point 
School, Longview, Washington (Cowlitz County 
Chapter) , thinks her school is “‘a better school be- 
cause of our participation in the Junior Red Cross 
program.” Miss Nordine writes: 

“The boys made ‘shoebills’ cut from plywood; the 
girls made stuffed animal cuddle toys for blind 
children, Raggedy Ann and Andy dolls, sock dolls, 
joke books, finger puppets, crossword puzzle cards, 
lapel pins, and towels for Polish children. 

“We have also supplied the Veterans Hospital 
with 50 decorated vases.” 

All these in addition to filling 12 gift boxes! 


CIRCUS FUN 


SHIRLEY McCoy of Merrill School, Corning, Cali- 
fornia, writes about the circus fun her rural school 
of 15 pupils had to make money for their Junior 
Red Cross. She says: 

“The crowd was laughing and shouting for the 
clown had just taken another flop. This was just 
one of the many things we had at our circus.” 

They made $32.92 from the circus, the popcorn 
balls and cookies. And Shirley adds, “We voted to 
spend $20.83 of it on gift boxes. The rest went in 
on our debts.” 





FOR HAWAII FROM BUFFALO, NEW YORK—"We hope our album will make 
new friends for us across the miles,” say these boys and girls in Grade 7, 
School No. 31, as they work on an album for Hawaii. They are reading 
some of the pages over the public-address system so that other classes can 
suggest ways to make the finished product worthy of their school. 


AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS 


ree GC TIED 8g ivi kc ccevcswscocacceus President 
The American National Red Cross 
SEU UN IED Oi MII a oo use-pees bien cased Vice President 


for Junior Red Cross and Educational Relations, 
The American National Red Cross 


EDWARD A. RICHARDS. . Director, American Junior Red Cross 


I le, MN 56 6.56 orc cwee ce eon Assistant Director 
re Assistant Director 
ALICE INGERSOLL THORNTON.......... Assistant Director 
ELIZABETH W. ROBINSON............ Educational Adviser 
* 
ee ae I oie kcccainwnsseceeas Editor, the NEWS 
GREANGOR C. PIGRUAN. ... oc ccsccces Managing Editor 
OE; i IN e's. co vascenesenncceanes Art Editor 
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Next Month 


@ During March, Junior members find many 
ways of helping with the Red Cross fund cam- 
paign. The NEWS pictures some of these services 
in keeping with the theme, “Adventures in Serv- 


ing and Sharing.”’ 


@ There’s an exciting ending to the story “Maple 
Sugar Surprise’ that you won’t want to miss. 


@ How Kathie and Bob learned geography the 
fun-way is told in “Adventure in India.” 


@ “Wa-Apa’s Big Job” is a story especially for 
little folks—all about monkey business! 
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